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38-VO  (Jitdu/^on  0{xiaA,  ^ei%aii,  9TLlc^i.^a4i 


July  25,  1972 


Dear  Dr.  McMurty, 


The  enclosed  is,  I  hope,  a  Lincoln  item 
that  you  do  not  have.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
Lincoln  Day  speech  by  Harold  Ickes  from  the 
'30's  with  many  of  his  thoughts  shadowed  by 
the  country's  economic  problems, 

I  trust  you'll  ffi^nd  it  interesting, tool 


Sincerely, 


MMORBTM  FOE  THE  PRESS: 

EOR  RELEASE  UPON  DELIV5RY  ONLY. 

This  address  "by  Secretarj^  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes 
is  to  be  delivered  at  the  Annual  Lincoln  Day  celehration  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mid-day  Luncheon  Cluh,  in  the  high  school 
audit  or  i-'oin  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  Tuesday  evening,  Eehruary 
11,  at  8:00  P.M,     The  text  is  furnished  in  advance  for  the  con- 
venience of  editors,  for  publication  upon  delivery  only. 


Address  "by  Honoraole  Harold  L;  Ickes,   Secretary  of  the 
Interior^  "before  the  Mid-da;/  Luncheon  Cl-a"b,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  Fe"brTjLary  11,  1936,  at  8:00  P.M. 


Lincoln  dared  to  think.    While  this  was  the  principal  constituent  of 
his  puhlic  character,   that  alone  would  not  have  made  him  great.    He  might 
have  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister  to  "brood  over  the  headlong  plunge  toward 
the  ahyss  of  the  social  order  of  his  day.    He  might  have  sought  retreat  in 
the  wilderness  where,  undistur"bed  "by  contacts  with  the  lesser  men  of  his 
time,  he  would  he  free  to  jot  down  on  iraperishahle  vellum  the  social  and 
political  philosophy  that  was  his.     However,  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  he 
satisfied  merely  to  explore  as  an  intellectual  exercise  every  nook  a,nd 
cranny  of  a  social  and  economic  order  that  was  no  longer  tolerahle  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.     He  greatly  dared  to  act  upon  convictions  that  to  him 
were  as  profound  as  a  religion  and,  as  the  result,  he  hore  his  cross  in  en- 
during silence  to  that  G-ethsemane  which  inevitahly  awaits  the  man  who,  hy 
the  leaven  of  his  spirit,  endeavors  to  inspire  the  clay-hemired  feet  of  man- 
kind even  an  inch  further  toward  that  fair  horizon  tov/ard  which  humanity  has 
heen  striving  since  first  we  "became  conscious  that  we  possessed  souls.  And 
so  he  suffered  that  m.artyrdom  that  at  last  has  enshrined  him  in  a  special 
holy  of  holies  in  the  heart  of  every  American. 

Lincoln  died  in  order  that  he  m.ight  live.    Lid  he  have  a  prescience  of 
the  tragic  fate  that  would  he  his?    Who  can  answer?    But  who  can  helieve  that 
his  hand  would  have  faltered  or  that  he  would  have  failed  to  do  any  of  the 
deeds  that  in  the  end  made  him  the  victim  of  partisan  hate  even  if  he  had 


known  from  the  iDe^inning  v/hat  the  end  was  to  he?    As  I  read  his  character, 
Lincoln  did  not  supplicate  that  his  life  he  spared  from  the  hand  of  the 
cowardly  assassin;  he  only  prayed  that  he  might  he  permitted  to  clear  the 
conscience  of  America  hy  setting  an  ensla,ved  people  free  at  whatever  cost 
to  himself. 

How  easy  it  would  have  heen  for  Lincoln  to  have  followed  the  easier 
way'.    No  especial  ocligation  rested  upon  him  to  undertalie  the  task  that 
others  had  shirked.    ?rom  the  heginning  the  statesmen  of  America  had  been 
evading  the  inevitalile,  the  inexorahle,  issue  of  slavery.     Even  those  re- 
vered Founding  Fathers  of  ours,  the  men  v/ho  established  America  and  wrote 
the  Constitution,  compromised  on  this  issue  and  gave  solemn  sanction  to 
the  habit  of  temporizing  rather  than  of  facing  fonvard  with  courage  and 
conviction.    A  lesser  man  v/ould  have  heen  content  to  leave  it  to  others 
to  attempt  a  problem  whose  solution  was  alread;^  over  due,    Not  so  Lincolnl 
When  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  issue  unon  the  resolving  of 
which  the  future  of  his  country  de^oended,  his  stat^^smanship  became  sub- 
lime.   The  country  plo\v  boy,  the  Illinois  storekeeper,   the  straggling  law- 
yer, the  developing  politician,  almost  over  night  became  an  American  demi- 
god, whose  m.erited  fame  has  been  enhanced  as  the  years  pass,  a  fame  that 
nu.st  continue  to  grow  if  it  is  justly  to  reflect  the  qijality  of  mind  and 
the  purity  of  soul  that  were  Lincoln's. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  you,  any  m.ore  than  do  I,  regard  Lincoln  as  a 
disemhodied  spirit,  a  detached,   lambent  flame  that  flashed  across  the 
American  horizon,  leaving  a  trail  of  pure  glory  in  its  wake,  Lincoln 
would  not  ha,ve  attained  the  greatness  that  was  his,  nor  would  our  pulses 


quicken  as  they  do  v/hen  we  thinlc  of  him,  if  he  had  not  been  a  very  hiaman 
person.     To  lae,  his  greatness  wac  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  above  everything 
else,  he  was  a  ;mn.     He  was  a  man's  man,  equipped  with  physical  and  mental 
qualities  that  would  have  achieved  for  him  place  and  rewitation  and.  power 
in  any  situa.tion.     He  would  have  rariked  with  the  outstanding  men  of  his 
generation  even  if  he  had  not  possessed  that  divine  spark  *that  v/as  es- 
pecially his, 

Lincoln  kne?/  both  how  to  give  blows  and,  more  important  still,  to  re- 
ceive them.     Shield  pressed  to  shield,  after  the  manner  of  men  who  try  to 
do  something  with  whatever  abilities  God  has  given  them,  he  fought  sturdily 
in  the  lists  of  life  for  the  guerdon  that  must  be  won  honorably  if  it  is  to 
be  held.     Yet  he  y/as  a  fair  fighter.    Wariness  he  might  display,  but  never 
treachery.    No  political  foe  of  Lincoln's  ever  plunged  face  down  with  a 
treacherous  knife  in  his  back.    He  was  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  con- 
victions.    He  yielded  to  others  the  right  to  contrary  beliefs.     If  he  could 
not  control  by  the  force  of  his  logic,  by  the  a„ppeal  of  his  humanitarianism, 
he  was  willing  to  accept  defeat  like  the  man  tha.t  ho  was. 

But  while  Lincoln  alv/ays  looked  his  foe  straight  in  the  eye,  no  man 
in  all  ou.r  history  has  been  more  slandered  and  calioiiiniated ,  more  villain- 
ously dealt  with.     It  was  no  accident  that  Lincoln  fell  before  the  bullet 
of  a  d.aata,rdly  assassin.     Tliat  was  merely  the  logical  sequence  of  a  long 
series  of  events.    ?or  yes^rs  before  that  mortal  blow  was  struck  he  had 
been  all  too  used  to  even  more  cowardly  blows  aimed  at  his  character. 
Even  before  he  was  elected  President,  Lincoln  was  a  lion  at  whose  heels  the 
jackals  yelped.     Vnaole  to  face  him  in  the  open,  his  enemies  attacked,  him 
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by  innuendo,  by  insinuation,  "by  muttered  slander.     The  whispering  campaign 
is  far  from  "being  a  modern  invention  of  skulking  political  foes,  as  a  study 
of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  disclose, 

A  characteristic  that  v/ent  fax  to  make  Lincoln  an  outstaxiding  figure 
in  history  was  that  the  poisoned  arrows  flung  by  political  cowardice  never 
caused  even  a  hair's  breadth  deviation  from  the  course  that  he  had  set 
for  himself.     Sensitive  as  any  man  of  fine  feelings  is  to  unjustified 
slanders  from  his  fellows,  Lincoln,  with  that  pride  that  fortunately  usually 
goes  with  a  sensitive  nature,  gave  no  outward  indication  of  ir^ner  hurt. 
And  it  may  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  Lincoln  rose  superior  to  the  venom 
that  was  spewed  upon  him  because  he  knew  that  the  man  who  fights  for  a 
better  social  order  is  ever  the  favored  target  of  the  character  assassin. 

What  was  true  in  this  regard  in  Lincoln's  time  v/as  true  before  he 
came  upon  the  American  scene,  and  it  has  been  true  to  this  day.    Just  to 
the  degree  that  the  esta-blished  order  is  based  upon  special  and,  there- 
fore, unfair  privilege,  do  the  jackals  of  that  order  resort  to  the  garbage 
heap  for  material  with  v/hich  to  bespatter  the  leader  who  is  fighting  to 
improve  conditions.    He  who  has  not  the  strength  of  character  to  press  for- 
ward, in  spite  of  unfair  opposition,  should  never  step  forth  from  the  ranks 
with  his  slung  shot  in  hand  to  do  battle  against  the  Goliath  of  entrenched 
greed.     The  man  who  himself  lives  softly,  unheeding  that  a  majority  of  his 
fellow  citizens  do  not  have  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  is 
not  equipped  for  the  living  martyrdom  that  was  Lincoln' s  during  all  the 
years  of  his  great  life. 
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America  iia.d  reached  an  important  crossroads  when  Lincoln  catne  to 
power  in  1851.     In  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  the  Supreme  Court,   oy  one  of  those 
divided  opinions,  exceptions  to  which  in  cases  involving  grave  constitution- 
al questions  are  rarities  of  the  first  order,  had  decided  that  humaji  "beings 
with  "black  skins,  "being  merely  property,  might  be  tak:en  "by  their  owners 
as  chattels  into  free  States.     The  issue  was  clear.    Was  the  institution 
of  slavery,  already  given  the  protection  of  the  Government  in  those  States 
where  it  v/as  legally  recognized,  to  "be  extended  to  and  upheld  in  States 
that  were  opposed  to  it?    Liberty  Leaguers,  by  whatever  name  they  were 
known  in  Lincoln's  time,  insisted  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  although 
it  v/as  obnoxious  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  coimtry,  was  nevertheless  the 
law.     Since  the  Founding  Fathers,  in  plain  language,  had  v/ritten  slsvery 
into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  there  it  should  remain,  protected,  if 
need  be,  by  all  the  force  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Thus,  a  social  and  political  crisis  of  the  first  order  confronted 
Lincoln  when  he  raised  his  hand  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 
Long  before  he  reached  Washington  by  a  circuitous  route  and  "'onder  the 
careful  guard  of  his  devoted  friends  a  storm  of  vilification  had  been 
loosed  against  him.     I  will  not  touch  on  the  gross  and  cruel  personal 
charges  that  were  made  with  respect  to  him  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  especially  interesting  at  this  time  to  know  that  Lincoln  was 
accused  of  mi sgovernment ;  of  being  a  dictator;  of  attem-pting  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  of  aggrandizing  to  him.self  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  of  the  Government.     Listen  to  what 
the  l^Iew  York  Independent  in  its  issue  of  August  9,  1862,  said  about  Lincoln's 
State  papers: 
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V  

"Tliese  are  cold,  lifeless,  dead.     There  has  not  "been  a  line  in  any 
Government  paper  that  might  not  have  heen  issued  Ijy  the  Czar  of  Russia 
or  Louis  Napoleon  of  I^ance.     Faith  in  haman  rights  is  dead  in  Washington." 

And  the  Salem,  Illinois,  Advocate  of  IJovemher  13,  1862,  had  this  to 

say: 

"We  saw  the  executive  power  grasp  in  nne  hand  the  sword  and  the  purse 
of  the  nation,  and  in  the  other  the  legislative  and  judicial  authority  and 
hold  them  in  a  relentless  grip  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  *  *  *  We  saw  trade  disordered,  government  finances  ruined, 
an  enormous  debt  piled  incalculably  high,  intolerable  taiies.  *  *  *  Wo  saw 
the  saperb  Constitution  under  which  our  country  has  grown  great  and  re- 
spected, torn  in  shreds." 

At  an  earlier  date,  on  July  24  of  that  same  year,  this  paper  had  said: 
"old  Abe  has  squelched  the  judiciary.     He  now  seeks  to  absorb  the 
legislative  department.     All  of  this  looks  to  us  mightily  like  approaching 
an  executive  dictatorship  and  aia  administrative  despotism.  Alas,  unliappy 
country, " 

I  cannot  forbear  at  this  point  to  observe  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  scuttled  the  American  Constitution,   set  up  a  dictator- 
ship, threw  the  supreme  Court  into  the  Potomac  River  and  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  Congress.     In  fact  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  ran  against  him  for 
president  in  1864  on  a  "Save  the  Constitution"  platform. 

Where  do  we  today  read  similar  charges,  though  even  more  vehemently 
expressed,  with  respect  to  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House,  v;ho  has 
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"been  accxised  of  doing  all  of  the  things  that  apparently  Lincoln  had  already 
done  some  seventy- five  years  ago?    There  now  are  journals  in  the  land  which 
savagely  attack  a  President  in  language  that  in  the  years  to  come  will  look 
as  ridicalous  as  appear  to  us  at  this  time  to  "be  the  fulminations  that  v/ere 
uttered  against  Lincoln.     Would  anyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  have 
difficulty  in  calling  the  names  of  editors  who,  during  a  grave  present  social 
crisis  are  cutting  as  ahsurd  figures  as  did  certain  of  their  prototypes  when 
they  were  baring  their  snarling  fangs  at  the  great  Bnancipator?  Journals 
of  the  sort  that  attacked  Lincoln,  accusing  him  in  violent  language  of  "being 
a  dictator,  today  do  him  honor  while  interrperately  they  denounce  Roosevelt 
as  a  dictator  in  his  turn. 

Other  editorial  voices  were  also  raised  in  denunciation  of  the  man  v/ho, 
merely  "because  he  was  hravely  making  a  stand  against  the  entrenched  greed 
of  his  generation,  was  the  o"bject  of  "bitter  hatred.    We  turn  "back  the  pages 
of  the  Lamara,  Iowa,   Sentinel,  to  read  this: 

"Up  jumped  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  railsplitter,  and  kicked  the  Constitu- 
tion into  the  Capitol  cellar.    Abraham  Lincoln,  you  have  "been  tried  and 
found  T/anting.    You  have  "been  given  the  opportunity  of  saving  a  llation,  "but 
you  have  sta"b"bed  it  to  the  heart.  *  *  *  You  have  converted  it  into  a  des- 
potism." 

I  hope  that  Lincoln  did  not  suffer  too  much  under  attacks  of  which  the 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  random  examples,    pei-haps  he  could  solace  himself 
vdth  the  reflection  that  Washington,  the  man  who  made  possi'ble  the  country 
that  it  was  Lincoln' s  great  privilege  to  preserve,  was  also  an  object  of 
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slander  and  vilification.     Here  was  another  great  leader  who  had  fought 
for  a  new  social  order,  for  an  opportunity  for  under-privileged  human 
"beings  to  carve  out  for  themselves  happier  and  more  worth  while  lives. 

On  December  23,  1796,  the  "Auroi'a"  said  of  the  fo-onder  of  his  country 
that  if  ever  a  nation  was  debauched  "by  a  man,  the  jtoerican  Government  had 
"been  debauched  by  V/ashington.     And  when  our  first  President,  refusing  a 
third  term,  voluntarily  retired  from  public  life,  the  New  York  Gazette  de- 
clared that  it  afforded  the  occasion  for  a  national  jubilee,  saying: 

"Por  now  is  the  source  of  all  misfortune  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  his  fellow  men;  now  v/ill  political  iniquity  cease  to  be  legalized  by  a 
name . " 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  recall  that  when 
Washington  signed  a  treaty  vdth  Great  Britain  which  assu-red  to  the  United 
States  the  blessings  of  peace,  the  "Aarora",  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
said:     "The  President  has  violated  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  Ee  has  thundered 
contempt  upon  the  people  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindustan." 

It  seems  that  it  is  customary,  when  we  have  a  president  whose  policies 
we  do  not  like,  to  charge  him  with  landormining  the  Constitution,  vdth  set- 
ting himself  up  as  a  dictator,  with  reaching  out  to  grasp  within  his  prehen- 
sile fingers  the  legislative  and  the  judicia,l  branches  of  the  Government. 
Even  \Tasliington,  the  man  who  presided  over  the  convention  that  gave  us  our 
Constitution  and  v/iio  might  have  been  presumed  to  know  vvhp.t  it  meant,  was  not 
immune  to  such  unseemly  and  bitter  attacks.     In  his  turn  Lincoln  came  in  for 
many  a  savage  dose  of  the  same  medicine. 
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Go  "back  to  the  newspapers  that  vilified  and  traduced  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  also  was  a  dictator,  a  suhverter  of  our  fi^jidamental 
law,  a  tyrant  v/ho  hent  Congress  to  his  will  and  defied  the  courts.     In  o^or  own 
day,  v/e  are  in  an  era  when  another  flanlr.  attack  of  a  similar  nature  and  with  as 
little  justification  is  heing  directed  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     You  will  not  miss  the  point  that  it  is  only  when  a  President  has  in- 
terested himself  in  the  cause  of  the  i)lain  people,  when  he  has  a  heart  that 
pulses  with  sympathy  for  humanity,  when  he  is  determined  to  equalize  economic 
opportunities  so  as  to  estahlish  a  hotter  and  happier  social  order,  that  the 
Copperheads,  their  ancestors  or  their  descendants,  secrete  an  extra  supply  of 
venom  with  which  to  strike  down  the  rnan  who  hra-vely  tilts  his  lance  against 
special  privilege  and  entrenched  greed. 

Of  course,  those  who  defamed  Ldncoln  and  inflamed  a  weak  mind  to  strike 
a  covYard' s  hlow  were  seli-acclaim.ed  pa.triots.     Thoy  tremhled  for  the  safety 
of  our  institutions.    They  would  prevent  the  Constitution  from  heing  under- 
mined.    They  would  preserve  the  Congress  and  the  courts  from  the  aggression   ■  ■ 
of  the  Szecutive.     They  v/ould  defeat  the  cunning  intention  of  a  dictator  to 
destroy  our  lioerties  and  set  up  on  free  American  soil  an  absolute  and  ir- 
responsible Covomment. 

Those  who  assault  the  characters  of  devoted  and  patriotic  puhlic  serv- 
ants, who  impugn  every  high  motive  and  slur  every  endeavor  to  achieve  some- 
thing for  the  common  welfa.re  were  no  different  in  the  da,ys  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  even  in  these  times  than  thoy  were  v/hen  Ahraham  Lincoln  loomed 
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large  upon  the  American  horizon.     Little  men,  whose  motive  power  is  malicious 
envy,   sneer  at  the  suggestion  that  another  may  possess  aspirations  for  the 
common  people  that  could  find  no  nourisliment  in  the  oe^rren  soil  of  their  own 
shriveled  souls, 

I  h2.ve  said  that  Lincoln  was  a  fair  and  honorable  foe,     ¥.0  tales  have 
come  down  to  us  of  any  political  trickery  indulged  in  hy  him.     He  opposed  men 
and  he  fought  issues  in  the  clear  light  of  day.     In  his  i)olitical  dealings 
he  was  upright  and  honorahle,     Ke  made  no  glib  promises  for  erpediency's  sake, 
only  to  repudiate  then  when  the  seeming  need  had  passed.    He  was  too  scrupulous 
to  be  false  to  his  word  or  recreant  to  the  trast  that  he  had  induced  others 
to  have  in  him,     Ke  would  VB/cher  not  have  been  President  than  to  have  climbed 
to  that  great  height  on  broken  promises  and  the  shattered  illusions  of  people, 
who  believed  in  him.     But  then  Lincoln's  supreme  desire  was  to  serve  hjinanity. 
He  was  following  an  ideal.     He  was  not  interested  in  achieving  public  office 
merely  for  the  sake  of  holding  it. 

It  is  unimaginahle  that  Lincoln  could  have  countenanced,  much  less 
instigated,  certain  indecent  political  practices  that  are  all  too  common  in 
our  time  just  as  they  were  in  his.    Picture  Lincoln,  if  you  ca.n  permit  your- 
self that  temporary  sacrilege,  indulging  in  gross  libels  against  a  political 
opponent.     Can  you  conceive  of  this  great  son  of  Illinois  sponsoring  the 
anonymous  printing  and  circulation  of  scurrilous  and  defamatory  charges?  Can 
you  for  a  moment  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  attem;pt  to  undermine  a 
political  opponent  by  raising  against  him  a  prejudicial  religious  or  race 
issue?    And  just  to  the  degree  that  we  venerate  the  raemxory  of  the  greatest 
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social  crusader  in  American  history  should  we  despise  those  political  un- 
touchables who  at  night  slink  from  their  garbage  heaps  to  besmirch  the 
character  of  every  champion  of  an  improved  social  order. 

If  Lincoln  had  not  genuinely  loved  himanity  he  would  not  have  offered 
himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice  for  humanity*     Although  his  chief  interest 
was  in  the  slavery  o^uestion,  he  also  felt  keenly  on  labor  problems.     He  knew 
from  personal  experience  the  travail  of  the  working  man.     In  Lincoln's 
time,  just  as  today,  the  man  who  wanted  to  see  labor  enjoy  decent  wages 
under  fair  and  hiainane_  conditions  of  employment  j  was  a  dangerous  citizen,  an 
irresponsible  radical.     Listen  to  this  quotation  from  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  World  in  1863  and  tell  me  in  all  candor  whether  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  it  in  some  newspaper  opposing  Theodore  Roosevelt  during 
his  political  ascendancy,  or  in  one  that  today  is  bitterly  assailing  the 
Chief  Executive: 

"The  Administration  *  *  *  borrows  its  ideas  and  its  policy,   so  far 
as  it  has  any,  from  these  crazy  radicals,  *  *  *  By  surrendering  itself 
to  their  wild  and  reckless  guidance  it  is  ruining  the  country;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  people  should  see,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal 
of  disgust  and  loathing,  what  has  been  substituted  in  the  public  councils 
for  statesmanlike  sagacity  and  far-seeing  wisdom." 

Lincoln  was  no  fair-weather  friend  of  labor.    He  did  not  support 
their  just  claims  for  decent  treatment  by  their  emploj/ers  and  for  fair 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  IJation  merely  to  seciire  for  himself  some 
selfish  or  political  advantage.     All  his  life  he  abhorred  slavery,  not 
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only  on  account  of  the  social  and:  spiritual  reactions  of  that  de"basing  in- 
stitution upon  the  slaves  themselves,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  owned 
them  or  acquiesced  in  the  continuance  of  the  system;  he  opposed  slavery  also 
because  he  "believed  that  it  was  an  inalienable,  natural  right  of  man  to 
work  at  a  task  for  which  he  was  best  adapted,  and  to  which  his  inclin- 
ation called  him,  for  wages  that  would  provide  a  decent  living  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  those  bold  enough  to  stand  before  an  audience 
and  glibly  proclaim  the  position  on  present-day  political  and  economic 
questions  that  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln  or  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  v/ould  take, 
I  would  even  hesitate  to  declare  how  those  wlio  gave  to  us  our  Constitution 
would  approach  the  pressing  problems  of  this  age  if  they  were  here  to 
counsel  us  oti.t  of  their  wisdom,    B"at  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  every  man  who 
reveres  the  Lincoln  tradition  and  who  knows  how  Lincoln* s  heart  beat  for 
humanity  should  be  sympathetic  today  toward  the  aspirations  of  the  hiuriblest 
of  our  citizens  v/ho  wishes  to  enjoy  the  decencies  of  life,  to  approximate 
our  vaunted  standard  of  living,  and  to  be  able  properly  to  educate  his 
children,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  State. 
Lincoln  did  put  an  end  to  the  enslavement  of  the  bodies  of  m^en  in  this 
country,  but  the  fight  to  manumit  men,  women  and  children  from  economic 
slavery  is  still  far  from  being  won. 

Personally,  I  happen  to  believe  that  Lincoln's  interest  in  economic 
freedom  would  be  keenly  alert  at  a  time  when  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
struggling  for  that  social  and  economic  security,  without  which,  in  very 
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truth,  they  are  still  slaves.     Not  only  are  they  still  slaves,  they  are 
TDOund  in  indestructible  fetters  to  an  insensate  system,   conrpared  with  which 
the  cruel  heartlessness  of  a  Simon  Legree  \iere  tender  consideration  indeed, 
ilnd  just  as  in  Lincoln's  time  there  were  men  who,  proclaiming  themselves  to 
he  humane  and  accounting  themselves  to  he  Christians,  were  v/illing  to  "buy 
and  sell  human  "beings  on  the  auction  "block  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  so  now  do  we  have  smug,   self-righteous  individuals  who  insist  that 
for  people  to  go  h-ongry  and  cold  and  without  adequate  shelter  is  a  sacred  con- 
stitutional right  that  mast  he  maintained  at  all  costs. 

Tnese  precious  rights  of  ours,  whose  sanctity  is  so  eloquently  insisted 
upon  hy  those  who  do  not  need  to  invoke  similar  rights  for  themselvesl  The 
right  of  a  inan  to  bargain  as  an  individual  with  a  giant  corporation  with 
respect  to  wages  and  working  conditions'.     The  right  of  a  man  to  protect 
himself  from  misbranded  deleterious  foods  and  poisonous  drugsl     The  right 
of  a  child  to  v/ork  for  long  hours  at  a  task  beyond  his  strength  for  a  mere 
pittance,  while  his  mind  is  starved  for  knowledge  and  his  soul  is  shriveled 
for  lack  of  a  normal  outlook  upon  a  normal  lifel     The  right  of  a  scrij.bwoman 
to  deposit  her  pitiful  savings  in  a  tottering  barJ:  or  to  invest  them  in  a 
nicely-engraved  stock  certificate  that  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  printeai     The  right  of  men  who  must  work  to  die  of  silicosis  poisoning 
or  from,  soma  other  vocational  disease,  leaving  their  families  to  become 
public  charges'.    Rights  to  be  cherished  are  these,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others  that  the  "malefactors  of  great  wealth,"  to  revive  a  favorite  term 
of  t"iae  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  their  cacophonous  hirelings  keep  insist- 
ing mast  never  be  abrogated  or  modified. 
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Lincoln  not  only  believed  in  the  common  people,  he  understood  thern.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  his  commonalty  with  the  average  man.    He  comprehended 
their  language  because  it  was  his  language.    He  T;as  at  one  with  them  in  his 
aspirations  for  the  common  good.    Always  straightforward  and  sincere  with 
people  of  all  classes  and  degrees,  he  would  have  scorned  to  stoop  to  the 
demagogic  expedient  of  adopting  idiosyncrasies  of  dress  or  affecting  personal 
mannerisms  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  himself  or  prove  that  he  was  of 
the  people,     Lincoln  was  not  an  exliihitionist.    He  v;as  as  dignified  and  re- 
strained in  deportment  and  appearance  as  he  was  direct  and  sincere  in  his 
expressions . 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  facet  of  Lincoln's  character  for  u.s 
to  consider  at  this  time  was  his  approach  to  the  H^ederal  Constitution.  I 
believe  I  am  well  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  during  the  formative  years 
of  Lincoln's  political  life  the  Constitution  could  be  frankly  discussed 
by  the  man  on  the  street  without  any  fear  on  his  part  that  he  was  committing 
an  unfox-givable  political  sin.    Perhaps  it  was  because,  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  statesmen,  and  even  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  felt  that  they 
were  closer  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  than  do  we  of  this  tim.e. 

In  Lincoln's  day  some  of  those  who  had  drafted  the  Constitution  were 
still  living  and  he  and  his  contemporaries  knew  that  they  were  men.     To  those 
of  that  generation,   the  Founding  Fathers,  while  they  v^ere  accorded  all  prop- 
er reverence  and  respect  as  human  beings  who  had  entered  upon  a  new  and 
daring  social  venture  and  had  brought  it  through  to  success,  v/ere  not  for 
that  reason  regarded  as  demigods.    It  was  not  insisted  that  they  possessed 
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all  the  wisdom  of  all  past  and  future  ag-es.     Txie  Constitiition  v/as  taken  more 
or  less  for  granted.     It  v;as  a  great  document  —  the  greatest  charter  of  human 
liberty  that  had' ever  heen  written,  but,  after  all,  it  wa.s  a  human  doc-jjnent 
written  by  human  hands  and  expressing  the  political  ideals  of  men  who,  what- 
ever their  attainments,  \Yere,  nevertheless,  human  beings  subject  to  those 
hates  and  passions  and  loves  and  prejudices  and  predilections  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  hman  beings. 

Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries  knew  that  the  Constitution  was  not  the 
result  of  pure,   objective  thinking  on  the  part  of  disembodied  spirits  dwell- 
ing in  a  vacumi.     They  appreciated  that  it  v/as  a  compromise  that  represented 
the  best  judgnent  ,   on  the  basis  of  necessary  give  and  take,   of  the  nen  viho 
drafted  it.     Hiey  did  not  ha.ve  to  be  told  that  principles  had  been  bent  a 
little  here  and  forborne  to  be  pressed  there,  because,  if  it  were  himanly 
possible,  those  who  sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  wanted  to  offer  an 
instrument  that  would  receive  the  ratification  of  the  necessary  number  of  the 
States,     liie  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  without  reasonable  yiel dings  to  local 
■p^rejudices  and  an  understaiiding  regard  for  parochial  aspiration?:'   the  Consti- 
tution woiild    fail  and  the  American  Revolution  would  go  into  the  limbo  of 
history  as  a  noble  but  abortive  ^undertaking. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  will  deny  that  the  principal  reason  why  the  Consti- 
tution was  regarded  as  an  irrepressible  political  issue  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  was  because  of  the  slavery  question.     If  our  fundamental  law  had  been 
the  product  of  a  pure  intellectual  process  devoted  to  founding  an  idealistic 
political  state,   it  would  not  have  recognized  that  cruel  institution  which 
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it  "became  Lincoln's  task  to  alDolish.     Sat,  little  as  we  may  relish  the  thought, 
it  must  he  admitted  frankly  that  in  this  "greatest  charter  of  human  liherty 
since  the  beginning  of  time,"  the  right  of  one  man  to  "buy  and  sell  another 
as  chattel  property  was  not  only  recognised;  it  was  firmly  writ  do\7n  as  a 
fundamental  right.    How  our  earlier  statesmen  were  put  to  it  to  devise  in- 
genious ways  of  holding  together  the  straining  States  that  fonned  the  American 
Union,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  system,  of  slavery.'     This  was  the 
all-ahsorhing,  the  most  trouhlesom.e ,   the  ever-present-and-press  ing  qixestion 
from  the  day  that  lashinfTton  was  sworn  in  as  President  until  the  emancipation 
proclamation  was  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  pose  the  question  whether  Lincoln  would  helieve  this  to  he  the  country 
for  which  he  gave  up  his  life  if  he  should  return  today  and  find  that,  if 
he  should  discuss  the  Constitution  with  the  frankness  that  was  not  only  cus- 
tomary "but  expected  of  statesm^en  in  his  own  time,  some  hysterical  and  igno- 
rant person  would  write  him.  down  in  a  "book  as  a  traitor  in  the  pay  of  a  for- 
eign communistic  state.    Ke  might  wonder  hy  xha.t  process  of  reasoning  it  had 
come  a"bout  that  no  one,  unless  he  were  a  corporation  lav;yer  v/earing  the  liv- 
ery of  the  Li'berty  League,  might  venture  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Con- 
stitution except  the  Siapreme  Court  itself,  or  regard  that  court  as  anything 
short  of  a  Mt.   Sinai  dwelt  upon  "by  all-wise  and  all-seeing  infalli"bles .  How 
strange  it  would  seem  to  him  to  "be  told  of  the  "body  of  opinion  that  exists 
to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution  is  so  perfect  an  instrument  that  neither 
\Ye  nor  those  who  are  to  follow  us  should  ever  think  even  of  amending  it,  al- 
though the  document  itself  admits  its  falli"bility  by  providing  the  machinery 
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for  its  o\m  amending.'     With  what  astonishment  would  he  listen  to  the  claim 
that  the  Founding  Fathers,  when  they  sat  behind  closed  doors  to  comioose  an 
instnjment  that  would  compromise  the  conflicting  amhitions  and  the  clashing 
interests  of  various  sections  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  took  cogni- 
zance .of  the  ocean  liner,  the  railroad,  electricity  as  power  and  light,  the 
automohile,  the  radio  and  the  airplane,  and  not  only  of  these,  "but  of  a 
social  and  economic  system  which  had  no  precedent  in  all  the  history  of  the 
v/orld  prior  to  their  time;  that  they  not  only  foresaw  all  of  these  tremen- 
dous mechanical,  economic  and  social  revolutions  of  the  future,  but  provided 
for  them.' 

Certainly  Lincoln  did  not  regard  the  Constitution  as  an  infallible  and 
immutable  instrument.     He  went  into  the  1860  campaign  '.vith  his  mind  firmly 
made  up  that,  the  Constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  something 
must  be  done  about  the  institution  of  human  slavery.     I  do  not  know  v/hether 
Lincoln  had  thought  his  way  through  on  this  issue  —  whether  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended,  rewritten,  or  simply  ignored,  on  the  question  of  slavery. 
Probably  he  was  feeling  his  way  carefully,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
whatever  favorable  turn  of  events  might  offer.     But  undoubtedly  his  mind 
was  fixed  on  his  objective  and  that  objective  quite  clearly  was  the  cor- 
rection of  an  outrageous  social  and  economic  abuse,  Constitution  or  no 
Constitution. 

It  does  not  need  to  be  recounted  what  it  was  that  brought  this  politi- 
cal exigency  upon  the  United  States,  Statesmen  had  been  postponing  the  in- 
evitable evil  day,  as  ordinary  men  well  might,  out  of  a  v/holesome  regard  for 
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the  explosive  factors  in  the  situation.  corupi-oniis es ,  "by  evasions,  by 

equivocations,  "by  postponements,  they  continued  to  put  off  as  long  as  possi- 
hle  the  time  when  men  would  he  forced  to  align  themselves,  whether  they  wished 
it  or  not,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question  of  slavery  and,  either  "by 
peaceful  means  or  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  fight  out  the  issue  whether 
it  was  to  be  extended,  continued  or  done  away  with  altogether. 

It  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  involving 
the  civil  rights  of  a  slave  in  a  State  by  the  laws  of  which  he  was  free  that 
precipitated  the  crisis.     Yfnen  Chief  o^ustice  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case 
held  that  even  in  such  circrmistances  a  man  v/as  still  a  slave,   the  issue  was 
inexorably  joined.     The  place  of  human  slavery  in  the  Anerican  political 
system  m.ust  be  decided,  whatever  the  cost  in  treasure  and  more  precious 
blood  and  notwithstanding  the  shock  to  the  Constitution. 

Lincoln,  respecter  though  he  was  of  the  Constitution,  was  never  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  divisions  of  government  created  by  that  instrument 
were  manned  by  those  who  necessarily  possessed  the  prejudices  and  points 
of  view  that  resulted  from  their  training  and  their  environment.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  trained  lawyer  who  -andoubtedly  had  his  ovm  views  of  the  vrisdom  and 
justice  of  more  than  one  court  opinion.     In  his  debates  v/ith  Douglas,  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  later  in  the  7Jhite  House,  he  was  confronted 
by  the  necessity  of  reconciling  his  belief  in  the  Constitution  with  the  seem- 
ing fallibility  of  the  S-apreme  Court. 

John  Maxcy  Zane,  a  leading  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  and  a  dis tingu.ished 
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son  of  Springfield,  in  an  address  in  1932,  entitled  "Lincoln,  the  Consti- 
tutional Lawyer,"  gives  the  follor/ing  as  Lincoln's  position  on  the  Dred 
Scott  Case: 

"The  decision  (was)  the  result  of  a  (political)  conspiracy  "between 
Douglas,  Pierce,  Taney  and  Buchanan  to  legalize  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries ." 

It  was  "wrong  in  legal  principle,  deplorahle  in  its  political  tend- 
ency, an  atrocity  in  morals,  and  as  such  ought  not  to  he  considered  the 
law.    Lincoln  insisted  that  a  decided  case,  while  it  settled  the  rights 
of  the  parties  thereto  in  accordance  v/ith  what  the  judges  in  their  often 
mistalcen  judgment  decided  was  the  rule  or  ru.les  of  law  applicahle,  did  not 
and  could  not  make  the  law.    The  judges  might  he  v/rong  as  to  their  rule  or 
application. 

"The  ***  Dred  Scott  decision  was  the  entering  decision  to  deprive  hy 
Constitutional  constru-ction  a  free  state  of  the  power  to  declare  free  a 
slave  brought  to  reside  within  that  free  state." 

But  it  need  not  he  left  to  another  to  interpret  v/hat  Lincoln  felt 
ahout  the  Dred  Scott  decision  hecause  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Represent- 
atives' Hall  in  this  city  on  June  25,  1857,  he  ma,de  clear  his  views  when 
he  said: 

"But  we  think  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  erroneous.    We  loiov;  the 
court  that  made  it  has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions  and  we  shall  do 
v/hat  X'lc  can  to  have  it  overrule  this.    YJe  offer  no  resistance  to  it." 

In  declaring  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  in  the  past  overruled  its  own 
decisions  and  that  "we  shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  overrule  this," 
Lincoln  -.vas  in  full  accord  with  the  hest  American  tradition.    Perhaps  his 
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mind  had  gone  "back  to  the  letter  written  hy  the  great  Chief  Justice,  John 
Marshall,  to  Mr.  Jiistice  Chase  at  the  time  when  Chase  \vas  threatened  v;ith 
impeachment.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  letter  was  written 
shortly  after  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Marhury  v.  Madison^  in  which 
John  Marshall  had  asserted  the  right  of  the  court  to  declare  unconstitu- 
tional an  act  of  Congress.     Said  Marshall: 

"A  reversal  of  those  legal  opinions  deemed  unsound  hy  the  legislature 
would  certainly  "better  comport  with  the  mildness  of  our  character  than 
(would)  a  removal  of  the  Judge  who  has  rendered  them  urknowing  of  his 
fault 

Marshall's  suggestion  that  Senators  and  Representatives  might  he  the 
final  judges  of  any  judicial  decision  may  he  contrasted  v^ith.  the  position 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  who,  many  years  later,  as  a  candidate  for  president 
on  the  Progressive  ticket  in  1912,  openly  advocated  the  principle  of  the 
"recall  of  judicial  decisions."    What  Theodore  Roosevelt  meant  hy  this 
phrase  was  the  right  of  the  peonle  to  vote  hy  way  of  referendum  on  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  unconstitutional  a  legislative  act. 

It  may  he  taken  for  granted  tiiat  the  Dred  Scott  Case  was  upperm.ost 
in  the  mind  of  Lincoln  when  he  made  his  first  ina.ugural  address  on  March 
4,  1861.    ITote  well  his  lang-aago  on  that  occp.sion: 

"A  majority  held  in  restraint  hy  constitutional  checks  and  limitations, 
and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sentiments,  is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.    Whoever  rejects 
it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.    Unanimity  is 
impossihle;  the  ruJc  of  a  minority  as  a  permanent  arrangem.ent ,  is  wholly 
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inadmissil^le .     So  that,  rejectin^^  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  des- 
potism,  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

"I  do  not  forget  the  nosition  assiimed  hy  some  that  const i tut ional 
questions  are  to  he  decided  hy  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
decisions  must  "be  hinding  in  any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  ohject  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  a  very  high  respect 
and  consideration  in  all  parallel  esses  hy  all  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  while  it  is  ohviously  possible  that  such  decision  may  he  erro- 
neous in  ar^y  given  Case,  still  the  evil  effect  followii:ig  it,  heing  limited 
to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  m^-^y  "be  overruled  and  never 
hecome  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  "be  horne  than  could  the  evils 
of  a  different  uracticc, 

"At  the  same  time  the  Candid  citizen  mast  confess  that,   if  the  policy 
of  the  government  -0.-00x1  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  he 
irrevocahly  fixed  hy  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are 
made,   in  ordinary  litiga.tion  hetween  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people 
will  have  ceased  to  he  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically 
resigned  their  /;;overnmont  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. " 

That  this  ".'as  not  an  opinion  suddenly  arrived  at  hy  Ahraham  Lincoln 
is  attested  hy  what  he  had  said  in  a  speech  in  this  city  three  years  earlier. 
On  that  occasion  he  quoted  with  approva.l  from,  a  letter  written  hy  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  1820,   in  which,   in  clear  and  unequivocal  lang^aage,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  said  that:     "To  consider  the  judges  (of 
the  Sunreme  Court)  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions 
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(would  be)  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed  and  one  which  would  place  us 
under  the  despotism  of  an  oligo.rchy. "    Jefferson  added:     "Our  judges  are  as 
honest  as  other  men  and  not  more  so.     They  have,  with  others,  the  sajne  passions 
for  party,  for  power,  and  the  privilege  of  their  cor;ps." 

In  commenting  on  Jefferson's  language,  Lincoln  said;     "«'e  see  the  power 
claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  "by  Judge  Douglas  would  reduce  us  to  the  despotism 
of  an  oligarchy."     It  will  he  noted  that  on  the  question  of  slavery  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  strict  constructionists  of  the  period,  although  in  the 
United  States  Bank  case  he  had  supported  Andrew  Jachson  in  the  latter' s  defi- 
ance of  the  high  court.     He  was  for  a  literal  interpreta.tion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion even  if  it  meant  the  holding  in  "bondage  of  other  human  "beings  as  mere 
chattels.     The  letter  of  the  law,  as  Shylock  in  his  time  so  eloquently  pleaded, 
must  "be  complied  with.     Lincoln's  outlook  was  different  arxd  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  respect  for  the  Constitution  was  more  profound  a^id  more  understanding 
than  that  of  the  Douglases,  the  Shouses,  the  Al.  Smiths,  the  duPonts,  the 
Becks,  the  Davises  and  other  strict  constructionists  of  pa„st  and  present.  He 
"believed  that  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  serve  man  and  not  man  the 
Constitution;  that  it  wa.s  a  charter  of  li"berty  and  not  of  oppression;  that 
if,  like  other  instrumentalities  of  man  it  reflected  the  period  in  which  it 
was  written  and  the  limitations  of  the  minds  that  conceived  it,  it  fortuna.tely 
was  capa"ble  of  "being  amended  to  m.eet  changing  political,  social  and  econornic 
conditions;  that  it  was  a  living  document,  not  a  thing  forged  of  rustless 
steel,  which  if  shackled  to  the  members  of  the  nation  would  impede  it  in  its 
march  toward  the  goal  of  greater  human  welfare. 
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Whether  or  not  Lincoln  had  thought  the  situation  through  to  a  final 
conclusion  hefore  he  hecarne  President  of  the  United  States,  his  hand  never 
faltered  once  he  had  set  it  to  its  task.     Sternly  admonished  oy  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  regard  as  a  slave  one  who  had  escaped 
to  a  free  state  and  by  the  laws  thereof  was  a.  free  raa.n,  he  deliberately 
chose  to  disregard  that  solemn  mandate.     His  a.nswer  to  the  passionate  asser- 
tion that  under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  States  were  free  to  withdraw 
at  their  pleasure  from  the  Union  was  to  send  Federal  troops  across  the  "bor- 
ders of  such  States.     Although  in  theory  the  Constitution  might  he  amended 
only  in  the  manner  provided  therein,  Lincoln  amended  it  "by  the  stroke  of  his 
virile  pen  v/hen  he  signed  the  Bnancipation  Proclamation. 

No  President  in  our  history  has  ever  assnmod  such  powers  as  did  he.  Yet 
tod^y  the  man  who  drove  through  to  success  a  long  overdue  social  and  economic 
reform  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  trance edent  figures  of  history  v/hile  those 
puny  men  who  fussily  thumbed  back  and  forth  the  pages  of  their  law  books  for 
precedent  and  authority  to  stem  the  irresistible  march  of  humaji  society,  a.re 
forgotten  except  for  a.n  occasional  figure  that  has  been  retained  as  a  stage 
prop  in  order  to  enhance  by  its  very  insignificance  the  giant  who  proved  by 
his  m.ighty  deeds  that  mankind  itself  is  the  ivjidamental  law,  the  ultimate 
tribunal, 

Lincoln  was  great  because  he  dared  to  thini'c.     He  dared  to  formula.te 
convictions  upon  the  basis  of  his  thinking.    He  dared  to  give  the  form  of 
life  to  those  convictions  and  he  dared  to  die  for  thera. 
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